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THE ROLE OF RELIGION 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A Topic, frequently discussed by educators, is the 
role of religion in higher education. Much of the 
present feeling of insecurity prevalent everywhere is 
matched by and to some extent the result of a moral 
and spiritual insecurity. As part of a confused world 
in which moral and spiritual values have 
been replaced by a sort of moral relativism which has 
in effect condoned political corruption and a kind of 
international anarchy, many a college and university 


sometimes 


is re-examining its curriculum to see whether religion 
should play a larger part on its campus. 

For the past few decades the position of religion 
in the life of many colleges and universities has been 
a minor one. A desire to avoid contentious subjects 
such as religion and politics in an effort to prevent 
discord of any kind has created an atmosphere un- 
favorable to the discussion of religious problems. At 
the same time, a number of professors have come to 
look upon scholarship and the academic attitude 
merely as impartial observers, permanently suspend- 
This apparent indifference has become 


ing judgment. 
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especially unfortunate when applied to the realm of 
values since in effect it has meant that a large number 
of students have gone through our universities with- 
out ever being forced to think on basie moral issues. 
The emphasis upon fragmentation and specialization 
has done much to destroy the original concept of the 
term university as implying a concern for the highest 
knowledge as a unifying core for all life and knowl- 
edge. 

The current renewed interest in general education 
is an expression of widespread dissatisfaction with a 
type of education that makes experts of individuals 
in one particular field without at the same time en- 
abling them to see the relationship between their re- 
spective areas of endeavor. It is a protest against 
merely teaching persons how to earn a living, while 
at the same time neglecting to provide them with an 
understanding of the basie moral and spiritual values 
necessary for men living together in a free demo- 
eratic society. 

The prominent part which religion played in the 
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establishment of our early colleges is well known to 
all of us. It was the driving foree behind the estab- 
lishment of Harvard and Yale by the Congregational- 
ists, William and Mary by the Church of England, 
Rutgers by the Dutch Reformed, Princeton by the 
The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania owes its origin largely to the 
work of George Whitefield, the preacher and evan- 
gelist, and Dartmouth to the early missionary labors 
of Wheelock Indians. As Dean Gauss 
pointed out, even after Princeton received its charter 
as the College of New Jersey and Brown as the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, there seems to have been no 
significant curricular change in either school. The 
adoption of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
did not alter the situation nor did either state deem 
it necessary to establish universities of their own 
utterly devoid of religion in order to maintain the 
rigid separation of Although 
founded as a state institution in 1789 by one of the 
original thirteen states, the University of North Caro- 


Presbyterians, and Brown by the Baptists. 


among the 


church and _ state. 


lina had no hesitaney in including courses in religion 
in its curriculum or in making provision for a chapel 
where students assembled for prayers “twice daily, 
at sunrise and five in the afternoon,”? 

As a matter of fact, religion played a rather im- 
portant part in the state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. Although there was a determined effort to 
keep sectarianism out, there was just as strong a 
desire to provide a place for religion in its broader 
sense. Various provisions for its inclusion have 
grown up in the state institutions of higher learning, 
and with but few exceptions the early presidents of 
the state universities were clergymen. In some cases 
such as that of the University of Oklahoma, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and Kansas State College, state 
schools were built upon the foundations previously 
built by small denominational colleges. In 1871 
President Boyd of Louisiana State University declared 
that no “school can prosper without religion being a 
part of it. .. 1855 
President Read of Wisconsin, stated in his report to 
the Board of Regents, “The Constitution of the state 


” 


On an earlier occasion in 


is not atheistic; the very first line recognizes the ex- 
istence and Providence of Almighty God. The man 


who is ignorant of the Bible... wantsione of the 


highest requisites of an educated man, ‘Shall it be 


No, 


In his inaugural address of December 22, 


excluded from the institutions of the University? 
never.” 
1869, President William Folwell of the University of 
Minnesota said: “Though the church has no proper 
motive nor any means she can consistently use to 
endow the university, it does not follow that the uni- 


‘¢The Teaching of Religion in American 


1C. Gauss. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1951, 


Higher Education.’’ 


« 


p. 2. 
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versity must or ean be un-Christian.” He went on to 
express his belief that to “ignore Christianity” is to 
“ignore history and banish literature.” As late as 
1894, T. C. Mendenhall refused to accept the presi- 
dency of the Ohio State University because “although 
he was a churchgoer and choir singer, yet he was 
not a church member and would not pray in public.’ 

To be sure, because of a fear lest one particular 
religious group might try to dominate, the founding 
fathers were careful to insist upon the complete 
separation of church and state, but such concern did 
not arise from an attitude of indifference to religion. 
The principle of separation was adopted not to de- 
stroy or to limit religion in favor of secularism, but 
to support and strengthen those spiritual forces which 
were recognized as the cornerstone of the newly estab- 
lished democratic society. Forty-two of the 48 state 
constitutions in the United States contain some ex- 
pression of faith in God, and although some state 
university charters are silent on the matter of religion 
a larger number repeat or reaffirm what is expressed 
on the matter in the state constitutions. In such cases 
where adverse reference is made to religion the words 
“sect” or “sectarian” appear, never the term “re- 
ligious.” Men of great piety and spiritual faith, the 
founding fathers wrote their charters during a period 
when there was considerable conflict among the vari- 
ous denominations. 

What has been true of the states was also true of 
the Federal Government as well. The Bill of Rights 
statement that “Congress shall pass no law respecting 
an establishment of religion” not only prohibited the 
governing body from making laws favoring an estab- 
lishment of religion, but it also sought to prevent any 
attempt to disfavor religion as well. Once themselves 
victims of religious persecution in countries where 
there had been an established church, the early Amer- 
ican colonists, while highly desirous of encouraging 
the practice of religion, were equally as anxious to 
prevent the development of a situation where one par- 
ticular religious group could dominate others. For 
such men as William Penn and Roger Williams re- 
ligion was essentially a matter to be decided upon by 
an individual’s own conscience. This concept of re- 
ligious freedom became strongly embedded in the 
minds of such men as Thomas Jefferson, who once 
said, “I am a sect by myself,” and Thomas Paine, 
who declared, “My mind is my church.” Regarding 
religion as essentially an individual matter and _ re- 
pelled by the long history of religious strife else- 
where, Jefferson came to look upon religious liberty 
as a form of personal freedom and as such an in- 
alienable right. Unfortunately, the term “religion” 

2C. P. Shedd. ‘‘Religion in the State University.’’ 
New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1946, 
pp. 6-9. 
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as it is used in the First Amendment of the Con- 


stitution in the provision against the establishment 


of religion is a reference to organized religion, but 
in a culture as individualistic as our own the same 
word which also denotes a matter of personal faith 
has been interpreted by the courts and legislative 
bodies in such a way as to make the terms “church” 
and “religion” synonymous. The result has been what 
has amounted to almost a virtual exclusion of religion 
from the public schools. To imply, however, that 
the separation of «hurch and state means also the 
separation of religion and society is to misunderstand 
the intent of the founding fathers. Writing in his 
Memorial and Remoustrance, a document in which he 
so ably made his defense tor separation, James Madi- 
son expresses his firm belief that before “any man 
can be considered as a member of Civil Society, he 
must be considered a subject of the Governor of the 
Universe.”5 To suggest that by the separation of 
church and state all religion must be excluded from 
our schools would make it inevitably follow that re- 
ligious chaplains do not belong in our armed services 
lest a particular group might be in a position to take 
over the military forces of the nation. There has 
not, however, been much controversy over this matter. 

Historically there have been a number of reasons 
why this apparent friendly attitude toward religion 
For one thing, bitter inter- 
denominational the church 
groups alienated a large number of people who were 
concerned lest such sectarian strife might erupt into 
At the same time 


has become more hostile. 


rivalry among various 


the educational life of the nation. 
the churches became their own worst enemies since 
each group, fearful lest another one might gain a 
slight advantage over it, began to believe that it 
would be better to have no religious instruction than 
to risk the possibility of creating a situation that 
might strengthen a rival organization. 

Another factor contributing to a decline of interest 
in having religious instruction in higher education was 
the poor quality of that which was given at colleges 
where it was permitted. In comparison to the train- 
ing and talent of those providing instruction in other 
subjects that of the teacher of religion was frequently 
inferior. As a result religion began to lose intellee- 
tual respectability, particularly when courses were 
used to indoctrinate rather than to enlighten the 
students. 

At the same time that religion began to lose some 
of its influence there developed what amounted to 
what has sometimes been referred to as worship of 
the sacred cow of science. In philosophy it gave rise 
to a new emphasis upon naturalism, a belief that 
reality is identical with nature as the totality of things 


3 ‘Writings of James Madison’’ (1901). II, p. 83. 
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and events in space and time. Consequently, there is 
no eternal, supersensible spiritual world that trans- 
Man is but a part of nature 
are entirely subjective and 


cends the natural order. 


and as such his values 


largely determined by his desires and feelings. Since 
there is no cosmic will or purpose, morals are man 
made and as such relative. This emphasis upon nat- 
uralism eventuated into a secularistie spirit that began 
to look upon the principle of separation of church 
and state not as a device to protect and preserve re- 
ligion but rather as a means of diminishing its in- 
fluence. In public primary and secondary education 
it resulted in the 
In higher 
the church-related 
untouched, it developed, not into direct opposition to 


almost complete exclusion of re- 
education, with the exception of 
colleges and even these were not 


ligion. 


religion, but into a spirit of indifference which soon 
hid under the guise of tolerance and neutral objee- 
tivity, both being regarded as prerequisites for the 
pursuit of truth. These dominated 
college and university life for the past two genera- 


attitudes have 


tions. 

Within recent years it has become apparent that 
this neglect of religion can have serious consequences 
for democracy. The rise of new ideologies in Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, with educational systems 
hostile to our own way of life, has made us realize 
ever that not 
The strength of any democracy is dependent 
upon the moral quality of its citizens. 


more than mere education alone is 
enough. 
It rests upon 
the assumption that because each individual citizen is 
a moral man thoroughly grounded in the art of self- 
discipline there is little need for the imposition of 
Consequently, the 
members of such a society are of the opinion that the 


governmental restraint upon him. 
best government is. that which governs least. Since 
moral order is based upon a religious faith in a cosmie 
will that has established physical and spiritual laws 
that must be followed to obtain the maximum satis- 
faction in life, it inevitably follows that the destrue- 
tion of this belief results in morality being regarded 
as a relative matter to be followed when it is con- 
venient and disregarded when it is not to one’s ad- 
vantage. In a democracy there are then but two 
results, either anarchy or the development of a form 
of regimentation which seeks to preserve law and 
order by force since the individual citizens have dem- 
In the 
first ease there is chaos, in the second, loss of free- 


onstrated their inability to govern themselves. 
dom. In either situation it is the end of democracy. 
One reason for much of the fear prevalent every- 
where is the fact that our technological development 
has progressed more rapidly than our spiritual and 
moral growth. As most of us are too well aware, 
knowledge of germ culture and atomie physics in 
the possession of unscrupulous men ean be dangerous. 
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Not only does a decline in religion result in the 
weakening of morality, but it is also true, in the case 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, that it undermines 
a belief in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
sonality which is the very cornerstone of democracy 
as we know it. The earliest American colonies were 
founded upon the premises that there is nothing more 
valuable than the human personality and that man 


possesses this worth because of his unique relation 


to the creator of the universe. Subseribing to this 
basie principle the early colonists were convinced that 
demoeracy was the best political climate in which it 
could be developed. From their writings it is very 
clear that they believed that the principle was pri- 
De- 


mocracy itself did not give birth to the belief. It 


marily a spiritual rather than a political one. 


was a direct result of a faith in a principle which 
itself was a spiritual one. 

There is a third consequence of a decline in religion 
which is sometimes overlooked. A loss in religious 
faith creates a vacuum which may be easily filled with 
something else. Within recent years it has sometimes 
been a belief in the Marxian principles of Commu- 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for a man to 
remain neutral forever. In time he will adopt some 
sort of faith by which to live, be it a form of religion 
Since democ- 


nism, 


or atheism, democracy or communism. 
racy itself is an expression of a spiritual ideal, it 
would seem wise not to weaken those forces that have 


given rise to that ideal and have sustained and sup-* 


ported it. 
Fortunately, there is a growing awareness of the 
. Lal Db 
Secularism no longer has the 
A depression, two 


importance of religion. 
attraction for us that it once had. 
world wars, and the threat of a third have done much 
to shake our confidence in the ability of man to fulfill 
his aspirations within the limits of earthly history. 
A belief in the inevitability of progress is losing its 
appeal, and there is a general recognition that tech- 
nological and scientific progress without moral growth 
ean produce chaos. There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the emphasis upon highly specialized knowledge 
alone, and without at the same time undergirding it 
with a thorough understanding of the great moral and 
spiritual values basic to our western civilization. This 
is best evidenced by the numerous curricular changes 
taking place on our college and university campuses, 
where there is a renewed interest in general educa- 
tion. Sectarian narrowness has given rise to move- 
ments for greater co-operation between the various 
denominations, so that the teaching of religion no 
longer emphasizes doctrinal differences, but the basic 
religious and moral issues that are common to all, 
while at the same time the work of the National 
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Council on Religion in Higher Education has done 
much to improve the quality of scholarship of re- 
ligious instruction so that it now equals that of other 
courses. 

The assumption that one must remain neutral in 
order to be objective and fair-minded is no longer as 
popular as it onee was. To exclude a subject merely 
because it is highly subjective and controversial is in 
effect to inform students that it is of little importance 
in the search for truth. To omit a subject because it 
is contentious is to admit that our democracy is not 
strong enough to survive in a society where there are 
legitimate differences of opinion. At the same time it 
is becoming apparent that any attempt to omit re- 
ligion which has done so much to contribute to our 
art, music, and literature as well as to our political 
thinking is to make education at its best superficial. 

More and more it is becoming apparent that, at a 
moment in history when we are so intent upon pro- 
tecting ourselves from Communism, it would indeed 
be foolish to allow to go by default that which is one 
of our best bulwarks against it. Religion engenders 
a buoyant faith in life, confidence in one’s fellow men, 
respect for the dignity of the human personality, be- 
lief in a code of moral principles by which to live. 
Any attempt to destroy or weaken it, and with it 
these qualities, weakens democracy. An optimistic 
faith may then easily be replaced by a pessimistic 
outlook upon life; confidence in humanity, by a mis- 
tcasit of mankind which may readily express itself in 
a belief that class warfare is inevitable; regard for 
the individual, by a philosophy of materialism in which 
the state is supreme; and ethical ideals, by a convic- 
tion that moral codes are relative and the end justifies 
the means. These are the foundations of Commu- 
nism, There is much talk today about academic free- 
dom, but can a university really claim to have freedom 
of expression when it throttles all discussion of re- 
ligion because it is a contentious subject? 

Within recent years there has been an upsurge of 
interest in religion. It is one of the major topics of 
discussion at educational conferences, and it is finding 
a place in the new curricula of many colleges and uni- 
versities, both state-supported and private. The first 
national association of college and university chap- 
lains was established at Yale a few years ago. The 
number of books on the subject is steadily increasing. 
Some scholars are going so far as to maintain that 
religion is the most important single element giving 
unity and vitality to a civilization. The denomina- 
tional colleges of the country are at present partici- 
pating in a nation-wide survey seeking to discover 
what constitutes a Christian college in an effort for 
self-improvement, while the recent statements of 
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presidents from institutions that are not church-re- 
lated reveal an awareness of the importance of re- 
ligion for higher education. 

It will take some time to correct the present situ- 


Reborts. 
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ation. Much of our present difficulty is the result of 
a wrong emphasis. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the growing concern for religion’s role in higher edu- 


cation will bear fruit in the future. 





A STUDENT-FACULTY APPROACH TO RE- 
LIGION ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Rosert B. Kamm 


Drake University 


THE place of religion as a part of the American 
college and university scene is a well-established one. 
Large numbers of institutions of higher education 
were founded by the church, and many are now ac- 
tively supported by a particular denominational 
group. On such campuses, both in the curricular and 
in the extracurricular areas, religion plays a signifi- 
cant part. Chapel services, required courses in re- 
ligion, and the employment of full-time religious 
workers are common. 

On other campuses, such as the state-supported and 
the private non-church-supported institutions, the in- 
fluence of religion, likewise, is felt. Opportunity for 
spiritual growth is usually evident, in one form or 
another—and in varying degrees. The prevailing at- 
titude may be one of “leaving religion to churches in 
the community,” although various denominational 
groups may still function as institution-approved stu- 
dent organizations. 

On some non-church-related campuses, departments 
of religion have been established, often as a part of 
the liberal-arts program. On others a “co-ordinator 
of religious activities,” a “university chaplain,” a “‘re- 
ligious counselor,” or some such similarly entitled staff 
member is employed to work in this area. This per- 
son may be a regular staff member with particular 
interest or training in religion, working on a part- 
time basis; or, in other cases, he may be employed 
specifically to work full-time in the religious-activity 
area. 

The university with which the writer is associated 
has perhaps much in common with other institutions 
about the country, as far as its background and atti- 
tudes toward religion are concerned. Now regarded 
as an independent non-tax-supported institution, it 
was founded by a group of ministers and laymen of 
the Disciples of Christ. 
ment, issued in 1881, is the following statement: 


In its preliminary announce- 


This University has been designed upon a broad, lib- 
eral, and modern basis. The articles of ineorporation 
provide that all its departments and immunities shall be 


opened to all without distinetion of sex, religion, or race, 


In its management and influence it will aim at being 
Christian, without being sectarian. ‘ 


One of nine colleges on this campus is a graduate 
In addition, there is a department 


The all- 


divinity school. 
of religion in the College of Liberal Arts. 


university student religious-activities program, how- 
ever, is not a responsibility of either of these two col- 


leges. Rather, it is a part of the total student-ac- 
tivities program of the office of the dean of students. 
As such, no one person is employed by the university 
to work full-time in the area. 

Believing that the encouragement of sound religious 
growth of university students generally should not be 
confined to community churches and feeling the need 
for the university to contribute additionally to this 
aspect of the total development of the student, inter- 
ested personnel some two years ago encouraged the 
establishment on campus of a joint studnt-faculty pro- 
gram of religious emphasis. Having observed a suc- 
cessful student-faculty governing body in action, they 
felt that some such sharing of responsibility in the 
religious-activities area might be meaningful. 

Already active at the time were denominational stu- 
dent groups. An Interfaith Federation composed of 
representatives of a number of the groups had as its 
objective the improvement of understanding among 
those of the various religious faiths. 

Chief among considerations in the establishment of 
the Student-Faculty Committee for Religious Action, 
as the group is now known, were the following: (1) 
That it be composed of both a student representative 
and a faculty representative from each organized 
group on campus, thereby making it a university com- 
(2) That there be provided full op- 
portunity for each religious 


munity effort. 
group to earry on its 
own program independent of any control by the co- 
That there be provided the 
opportunity for all interested member groups to join 


ordinating body. (3) 


forces in carrying through campus projects of all- 
university significance. 

In keeping with the ahove the purposes of the 
SFCRA are stated as follows: (1) To lend encour- 
agement and to work together in the strengthening 
(2) To 


combine efforts in the promotion and carrying through 


of the programs of the individual groups. 


of various projects of a religious nature. 
The By-Laws of the organization state that the 
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president and secretary shall always be students, 
with members of the faculty as vice-president and 
treasurer, 

Ten campus religious groups are now actively rep- 
resented on the SFCRA. These Canterbury 
Club (Episcopalian), Caravan (Christian Church), 
Christian Science Club, Hillel Counselorship (Jew- 
ish), Lutheran Student Association, Ministerial Asso- 
ciation (students in training for full-time Christian 
service), Newman Club (Catholic), Wesley Fellow- 
ship (Methodist), Westminster Club (Presbyterian), 
and the Student Christian Association. Each group 
is carrying out its own program, knowing of the 
interest and support of the other groups, but with- 
out dictation by the co-ordinating body. 

All member groups each year share in the planning 
teligious Emphasis 


are: 


and the carrying through of a 
Series. Outstanding religious and lay leaders of all 
faiths come to the campus during this period. Also, 
all groups share in the sponsoring of an annual 
Brotherhood Week on campus. Likewise—and some- 
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what surprising, perhaps—all faith groups at the time 
of this writing are constructing a life-size Nativity 
scene on campus, an annual pre-Christmas project. 

Other projects in which all groups share are the 
annual religious census; a “Religion Goes to College” 
night for all new students during the periods of New 
Student Orientation; and the publication of a Religion 
in Action brochure which is distributed to all students. 
Holy Week services each spring are a project of those 
of the Christian faith. 

There are, in the judgment of the writer, certain 
worthy aspects of the SFCRA arrangement. It pro- 
vides for students and members of the faculty an 
opportunity to share in a worth-while project. It is 
a program which provides for a co-operative effort 
among those of widely divergent faiths without a 
“watering down” or the sacrificing of meaningful 
personal aspects of the individual faith groups. It is 
a program which, supplemented by the efforts of 
churches in the university area, is meeting certain 
spiritual needs of students. 


Educational Literature Review... 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION" 


THE post-World-War-II interest in the place of re- 
ligion in edneation seems to be maintaining itself. To 
judge from the plenitude of publications and frequeney 
of conferences devoted to this theme, it would seareely 
be an exaggeration to say that the concern about the 
At least one 
reason for this situation is the concerted effort by 


teaching of religion is on the upswing. 


many professional edueators and schoolmen to “sell” 
the idea of moral-ethieal-spiritual teaching in the 
public schools as a counter to the charge that the 


schools are “godless.” The continuing campaigns by 
the various denominations to improve and expand 
their programs of religious instruction also add to the 
abundant literature. And not to be overlooked is the 
movement for making religion a eurricular eitizen in 
the colleges and universities. 

Historical studies are conspienous by their rarity. 
“Methodism and the Edueation of the People: 1791- 
1851,” by I]. F. Mathews, chaplain of Rydal School 
(Colwyn Bay, Wales), a thesis submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, traces the impact of John Wes- 
Brickman, ‘Religion 


ScHoor AND Society. 67: 


1 For earlier literature, see W. W 
and = Eduestion 245-53, 
March 27, 1948 On the more controversial phases of 
this subiect, see W. W. Brickman, ‘The School and the 
Chureh-State Question,’’ Sctoon AND Society. 71: 273- 
82, May 6, 1950. Another article on this specialized 
theme will appear in the near future. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ley’s educational theory and the Methodist revival on 
the Sunday schools and other types of the denomina- 
tion’s edueational activities. Some attention is given 
to the objectives and practices of the Methodists’ mis- 
sionary educational work. This interesting account of 
one aspect of religious edueational history is based on 
pertinent primary materials and significant mono- 
graphic sources, 

A detailed treatment of the genesis, development, 
and eurrent status of the International Council of 
Religious Education, which eame into being in 1922, 
is offered in “Protestantism Faces Its Educational 
Task Together,” by William Clayton Bower and Perey 
Roy Hayward. The senior author, professor emeritus 
of religious education, the University of Chicago, has 
served the ICRE in various eapacities; while Dr. Hay- 
ward, whose association with the organization dates 
from 1924, is editor of its monthly, International 
Journal of Religious Education. After a ecapsuled 
survey of the Sunday-school movement and denomi- 
national educational work in the United States, the 
authors show how the need for unity among the 
Postestant sects beeame apparent. As a record of 
nearly three decades’ leadership in religious education, 
this authoritative publication has definite value; as an 
historical essay, however, it might have been improved 
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by precise documentation and correlation with con- 


temporary educational developments. 

The aptly titled “Orientation in Religious Eduea- 
tion,” edited by Philip Henry Lotz, pastor of the For- 
rest (Ill.) Methodist Chureh and author of numerous 
writings in the field, is a work worthy of a place on 
every college library reference shelf. It is a small 
encyclopedia of the subject, with chapters on the his* 
tory, philosophy, and psychology of religious (pre- 
ponderantly Protestant) education; methods and ma- 
terials of teaching religion; agencies, organizations, 
and institutions coneerned with religious education; 
administration, leadership, and co-operative associa- 
tions in religious education; church-state problems in 
religious instruction; and special provisions by Catho- 
lics, Jews, and foreign nations. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by study suggestions and a brief bibliography. 
The appendix, which contains a well-classified bibliog- 
raphy, a directory of religious educational agencies, 
and a who’s who of the 46 contributors, has consider- 
able reference value. The content appears to be up 
to date, there even being a short essay on the fune- 
tions of radio and television in promoting the teaching 
of religion. What this volume lacks in depth and 
thoroughness (e.g., the initial historical chapter by 
Lewis J. Sherrill), it makes up in part by reason of 
its comprehensive scope. 

Churchmen, as well as those active in the institu- 
tional forms of religious education, present their views 
on the shortcomings and cures of the teaching of 
religious doctrines. The Reverend George A. But- 
trick, pastor of the Madison Avenue (New York City) 
Presbyterian Church, discourses in sermonie style on 
“Faith and Edueation.” He notes as a “heartening 
sign” the “troubled concern of educators for their 
craft,” believes that they doubt their system’s efficacy, 
and feels that they are beginning to suspect that “the 
wordy generalities now governing them may be sound 
without substance” (p. 9). One suspects that Dr. 
Buttrick’s familiarity with the writings of modern 
educators is somewhat limited, since his eritical com- 
ments are founded on minuscule quotations from 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Counts largely taken at second 
hand. What irks him is not so much the open atheism 
of educators, but rather the “covert or implied atheism 
that area of 
modern life” (p. 19). 
hardly deserve respect, in his judgment; but one 


marks edueation and many another 


Such pedagogical practitioners 


wishes, however, that he had been exact in proving 
his charges. There is too much stress on the faults 
of edueators vis-i-vis religion in edueation and not 
enough on the need for rethinking the programs of 
the churches. 

A somewhat similar tendency toward glittering, if 
not accurate, generalizations is observable in “God in 
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president, 
and with 


Henry P. Van Dusen, 


Urbanely, 


Edueation,” by 
Union Theological Seminary. 
frequent reference to philosophie literature, the author 
glances hurriedly over the historical context of religion 
in education, surveys the current situation, and ven- 
In addition, he appends a section on 
Much of 
what he says is a slight variation of the familiar theme. 
Dr. Van Dusen recognizes the difficulties inherent in 
the introduction of religious instruction in publie in- 
stitutions, but he feels that the,example of England’s 
“agreed syllabi” constitutes a challenge “to American 
educators to fresh efforts to restore religion to its ap- 
propriate place within our school curricula” (p. 77). 
With the evidence of the past and present favoring 
the restoration of God in the edueational system, it is 


tures a forecast. 
the problem of religion in publie education. 


something of a shock to him to note the U. S. Supreme 


Court’s “error” in the MeCollum Case. It is up to the 
American people, he concludes, to convince its govern- 
ment that it desires to interpret the Constitution “so 
as to make possible a wide variety of religious instrue- 
tion and religious worship in publie schools and col- 
leges” (p. 118). More thorough and more objective 
inquiry into this matter might possibly shake the au- 
thor’s sweeping statements. 

A little book which should not be overlooked be- 
‘ause of its potent arguments is “Restoring God to 
Education,” by Edward K. Worrell. Drawing upon 
American educational history and such pedagogical 
thinkers as Vives and Milton, he presents an apologia 
pro schola sua, the Christian School (Reformed). The 
system of 
seriously weakened by the lack of attention to spiritual 
values, its failure “to prevent corruption in our social 
life” (p. 81), its domination by secularist educational 


public education, avers Dr. Worrell, is 


philosophers (especially Dewey), and the ignoring of 
Christianity in its history textbooks. In view of the 
aceepted principle of church-state separation, “the 
state cannot give an education that is religiously inte- 
grated” (p. 106); 
natural and legally guaranteed right to educate their 


and, since the parents have the 


children, “the Christian School is the answer to the 
question of the way out of the seeularized educational 
dilemma” (p. 24). The parents who are conscientious 
about religious education are “compelled by the neces- 
sary elimination of religious teachings from the publie- 
school program and encouraged by the subsequent 
general moral decadence” (p. 106) to send their young 
to schools championing “the God-in-Christ-centered 
philosophy” (p. 95). If one might minimize the in- 
evitable oversimplifications in a work of this kind, one 
might obtain a highly rational plea for a plan oft 
religious education that is thoroughgoing and at the 
same time preserves the line of demarcation between 
the church and the publie school. 
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An orthodox Protestant blueprint for the philoso- 
phy and practice of religious education is presented 
in the well-written report of the National Association 
of Evangelicals Committee, produced under the chair- 
manship of Frank KE. Gaebelein, headmaster, Stony 
Brook (N. Y.) School. Entitled “Christian Educa- 
tion in a Democracy,” this thoroughly documented 
volume explores the functions of religion in education 
in the church, the private school, the college, and the 
public school. Readers obsessed by the Fundamental- 
ist stereotype will be disabused of their notions when 
they take note of the report's awareness and accept- 
ance of numerous modern ideas about psychology and 
education. Apart from occasional controversial state- 
ments and discussions (pp. 48-49), this volume is ex- 
emplary with its fairmindedness, and for this reason 
One of the 
committee members, Mark Fakkema, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Christian Schools, also 
contributed to the Worrell book discussed in the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

A novel approach to the philosophy of religious 
education is illustrated in “Lutheranism and the Edu- 
eational Ethic,” by the Reverend Russell A. Peterson, 
Flandreau (S. Dak.) Lutheran Parish. The author 
puts modern educational expressions into the mouth 
of Martin Luther, a procedure which tends at times 
to become a bit inconsistent and confusing (pp. 61ff.). 
Fortunately, the text is usually made up of short, 


alone, at least, it reserves wide reading. 


quotable sentences which are often thought-arousing 
and which avoid pedagese for the most part. 
Another denomination is represented by Randolph 
C. Miller’s “The Clue to Christian Edueation,” a theo- 
logical-educational study attempting to lay a new 
foundation for religious teaching. Associate professor 
of the philosophy of religion and Christian education, 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacifie (Berkeley, 
Calif.), and prominent in the educational activities of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Miller seeks “the 
relation of the content of the Christian revelation to 
” (p.-vii).. “Pat 
in another way, “The elue to Christian education is 
the rediscovery of a relevant theology which will 
bridge the gap between content and method... .” (p. 
15). 
curriculum that is both “God-centered and experience- 


the best ereative methods of teaching’ 


In brief, he would recommend a synthesis, a 


centered” (p. 5). 

A contrasting position is described in “Today’s 
Children and Yesterday’s Heritage,” by Sophia L. 
Fahs, a religious educator known for her numerous 
books and for her work at the Riverside Church, New 
York City, and at Union Theological Seminary. The 
philosophy of religious education propounded in this 
volume is less concerned with the affirmation of such 
traditional truths as an inspired Bible, belief in a 
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personal God, and ceremonialism, than with the en- 
“questioning, experimenting, role- 
playing, dramatizing, identifying with the feelings of 
other people” (p. 201). In faet, “Even doubting is 
sometimes purposely encouraged in order to deepen 
thoughtfulness” (ibid.). Mrs. Fahs writes with much 
clarity, but she sees chiefly in terms of black and 
Thus, she often describes tra- 


couragement of 


white (e.g., p. 23). 
ditional religion as divisive and “authoritarian,” the 
latter a loaded term nowadays which is antithetical 
to “democratic.” Her debunking of the traditional 
Bible is based on selective citation and an uncriti- 
val aeceptance of individuals’ findings in Biblical 
archaeology. 

The psychological foundations of the child’s re- 
ligious understanding in terms of his growth and 
development are set forth in a popular manner by 
Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton in “Our Children and 
God.” With the aid of anecdotal case histories, and 
without the dogmatic attitude characteristic of the 
Fahs book, the author manages to drive home several 
apt suggestions to the parent and teacher. On a more 
professional level, Lois L. LeBar, assistant professor 
of Christian education, Wheaton (Ill.) College, fur- 
nishes in her substantial textbook, “Children in the 
Bible School,” a guide to the psychological develop- 
ment of the child. In addition, her book treats such 
matters of significance for religious education as ad- 
ministration, methods of teaching, and the direction 
of worship experiences. While apparently intended 
for the teacher, the volume employs a mode of presen- 
tation which may also enlighten the patient and in- 
telligent parent. One phase of teaching methods is 
stressed by Jeanette P. Brown, formerly supervisor 
of the Riverside Church’s primary department, in 
“The Storyteller in Religious Education.” By the use 
of direct exposition and clever cartoons, the author 
affords the teacher an opportunity of gaining a good 
technique of narrating a story to children and adoles- 
cents. The key to success in this respect is to “know 
your audience” and “know your story.” All this is 
sound and simple common sense, but it requires repe- 
A generous portion of this little book contains 
Light on audio 
aids to instruction is available in “The Effectiveness 


tition. 
sample stories and lists of stories. 


of Dramatized Reeordings in Religious Edueation,” 
by Sister Rosemary Pfaff, Saint Joseph College 
(Emmitsburg, Md.). An Ed.D. thesis under J. M. 
Stephens at the Johns Hopkins University, this study 
reports the results of an experiment in a parochial 
high school. Regular classroom teaching is better 
than dramatized recordings, concludes the author after 
suitable statistical analysis, but these ean be used “as 


a temporary expedient” when the teacher is away. 
The talents of two well-known workers and writers 
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in religious education, Mildred Moody Eakin and 
Frank Eakin, have been combined to produce a most 
competent and functional manual on “The Church- 
School Teacher’s Job.” 
teaching methods, sufficient attention is paid to the 
history, principles, and administrative relations of the 
church school. One of the unusual features of this 
book is the warning against “exalting Jesus in unwise 
ways and making the New Testament an instrument 
of anti-Semitism” (p. 87). 
practical guide to “Leadership Education in the Local 
Church,” by Price H. Gywnn, Jr., administrative 
dean, Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C. 
Here one reads of tested procedures on how to attract 
The 


Although the stress is on 


Also of relevance is the 


and train teachers and leaders for church schools. 
content has the virtue of specificity. 

Several volumes testify to the constantly growing 
interest in professional circles to the place and fune- 
tion of religion in higher education.? “Liberal Learn- 
ing and Religion,” edited by Amos N. Wilder, pro- 
fessor of New Testament interpretation, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, considers the recent past of religion 
in the colleges and universities, the religious implica- 
tions in the basie subjects of study, and the relation- 
ship of religion to the academic community, democe- 
racy, and individual development. The contributors, 
who represent religion, academic fields, administration, 
and other areas of action, offer adequate insight into 
the values from the study and practice of religion on 
the campus. 
Perspectives in College Teaching,” edited by Hoxie N. 
Fairchild, professor of English, Hunter College, deals 
with what can be done through a dozen academic sub- 
jects to further religious understanding and spirit. 
Prepared by professors reflecting a wide variety of 
religious thought, this symposium contains many con- 


Somewhat in the same vein, “Religious 


crete instances of how religion and the higher learn- 
ing complement each other. Possibly those who hurl 
the charge of “godlessness” might be convineed to tone 
down their terminology. Certain it is that the essays, 
which have been well circulated in the form of indi- 
vidual brochures for several years, did not appeal too 
strongly to those who owe their allegiance to natural- 
istic or Humanist doctrines. Professional educators 
might profit from the penetrating remarks of Robert 
Ulich on teacher preparation. In another symposium, 
which treats the more general problems of “The Teach- 
ing of Religion in American Higher Education,” Dr. 
Ulich and his co-contributors use anti-materialist argu- 
ments to identify liberal education with religious edu- 
cation. The editor, the late Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton University, discusses briefly the historical 
and current relations of religion to edueation and eul- 

2 This question is also widely discussed in the periodi- 


eals. Cf., Journal of Higher Education, XXIII, Oc- 
tober, 1952, pp. 350-71. 
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ture; Chaplain Kenneth W. Morgan of Colgate Uni- 
versity concentrates on the administrative and peda- 


gogical questions of teaching religion; President How- 
ard B. Jefferson of Colgate University stresses the role 
of religion in unifying higher education; and Presi- 
dent J. Hillis Miller of the University of Florida seeks 
to justify the place of religion in state universities. 
The last-named writer’s essay appears with minor 
changes in still another co-operative volume, “Re- 
ligion in the State University,”* edited by Henry E. 
Allen of the University of Minnesota. While some 
attention is given to religion as a fuctor in college 
counseling, the major part of this publication is de- 
voted to the various considerations—historical, legal, 
denominational—involved in the presence of religious 
instruction on a state-supported campus. The essays 
are briefer than those in the preceding compilations, 
but they reflect sharper divergences of opinion. 

Of the making of symposia in religious education 
there seems to be no end. “College Teaching and 
Christian Values,” edited by President Paul M. Lim- 
bert of Springfield College, has for its basie theme 
“the motivation of the college teacher and his oppor- 
tunity to achieve Christian purposes through both the 
classroom and out-of-class contacts” (pp. 4-5). Spon- 
sored by the National Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil, this volume explores the religious-ethical content 
and implications of the various college studies. Dr. 
Limbert’s opening and closing essays provide the 
orientation and the synthesis for the entire book. A 
companion work to this is R. H. Edwin Espy’s “The 
Religion of College Teachers,” a Ph.D. thesis prepared 
under Clarence P. Shedd at the Yale University Di- 
vinity School. Assuming that the key figure in higher 
religious education is the college teacher, the author 
analyzes statistically the results of an exhaustive ques- 
tionnaire designed to reveal the religious faith, prae- 
tices, and training of professors in chureh-related in- 
stitutions. The final chapter is a thoughtful discus- 
sion of the issues raised by the findings. One of the 
final statements is the exhortation, “Let religion and 
education be brought together” (p. 178). 

How religion ean be instrumental in giving mean- 
ing and direction to Catholic education is amply illus- 
trated in two recent symposia edited by Sister Mary 
Janet (Miller), $.C., Catholic University of America. 
“The Integration of the Catholic Secondary School 
Curriculum” contains informally written essays stress- 
ing the administrative aspects of religion as the inte- 
grating element of the Catholie school. Of all the 
subjects, English alone gets particular attention. On 


3 See also ‘‘ Religion in State Teachers Colleges’’ (New 
Haven: Yale University Divinity School, 1951). Marcus 
Bach’s ‘‘Of Faith and Learning’’ (Iowa City: State 
University of Iowa, 1952), an aeeount of the School of 
Religion, the State University of Iowa, was unavailable. 
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the other hand, “The Christian Foundation Program 
in the Catholic Secondary School” illustrates more 
concretely how the specific curricular elements should 
be pervaded with fundamental Catholi¢ ideas. Some 
contributors, as the Reverend Gerard Sloyan of the 
Catholic University and John Julian Ryan, are com- 
mon to both volumes. Of more than slight interest 
is the final chapter on the religious foundation of the 
teaching of classical and modern languages, a subject 
which gets little notice in educational literature now- 
adays. 

A unique source of information on “State Schools 
and Christian Kdueation” in various countries is the 
special issue of the little-known Lumen Vitae, an in- 
ternational Catholic quarterly on religious education, 
The contributions, which also include several by non- 
Catholie writers, vary in scholarship and objectivity, 
but the collection as a whole furnishes sufficient mate- 
rial to allow comparisons and generalizations. 

The current status and problems of Jewish religious 
education are summarized bricfly in the “Jewish Edu- 
cation Register and Directory,” edited by Judah Pilch, 
executive director, American Association for Jewish 
Education. This is a useful referenee work which 
presents some basie facts and statistical data in an 
What it lacks is an exposition of 
educational philosophy, as well as a better apprecia- 


attractive form. 


tion of the Orthodox day-school movement. 

The relatively recent rise in concern about the teach- 
ing of moral and spiritual values in the publie schools, 
evidently a countermove to the demands for direct 
religious teaching, has actually a history of some 120 
The report of the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission, “Moral and Spiritual Values in 


years at least.‘ 


the Publie Schools,” recommends that all the resourees 
of the school be utilized to teach such nontheological 
principles, to instruct about religion, and to inculeate 
the ideals of friendliness to religion and religious free- 
dom and tolerance. Moral-spiritual values,> according 
to the EPC, are “those values which, when applied in 
human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring it into 
accord with the standards of conduct that are ap- 
That this 
program will silenee the erities who label the publie 
schools “godless” is a little too much to expect. “Re- 
ligious Values in Edueation,” by Ward Madden, as- 


proved in our democratic culture” (p. 3). 


4This problem was discussed as early as 1831 in lee- 
tures to the American Institute of Instruction. During 
1881-84 there appeared a large number of articles in gen- 
eral and professional See G.S. Hall and J. M. 
Mansfield, ‘‘ Hints toward a Select and Deseriptive Bibli- 
Edueation’’ (Boston: Heath, 1886), pp. 


ournals,. 


ography of 
182-83. 

6See also Reli Education, XLVI, July—Angust, 
1951: Educational Leadership, VIII, May, 1951; “¢Spiri- 
tual Values’’ (San Diego, Calif.: San Diego City Schools, 
1948); and ‘*Moral and Ethieal Values in the Publie 
Schools of Hawati’’ (| Honolulu Department of Publie 
Instruction, Territory of Hawaii, 1949). 
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sistant professor of education, Brooklyn College, 
covers similar territory. An Ed.D. thesis at New York 
University under George E. Axtelle, this study advo- 
cates the avoidance of the extremes of naturalism and 
supernaturalism, and the replacement of the teaching 
of “creedal religion” by “the cultivation of religious 
quality in the experience of children” (p. 12). Dr. 
Madden makes abundantly clear how the “creative 
social act” partakes of religious spirit and at the same 
time avoids adherence to any denominational set of 
values or practices. Excessive generalizations and 
simplifications of religion, history, and education, plus 
dogmatism at times (p. 165), are characteristic of his 
style which is otherwise lucid and refreshingly free 
from jargon. William Clayton Bower’s “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education” is a convenient sum- 
mary and analysis of the problem, with special refer- 
ence to the experiments in the publie schools of Ken- 
This is a full guide for the teacher and ad- 
Dr. Bower shows how church-state sepa- 


tucky. 
ministrator. 
ration can be preserved on the institutional level in 
education and how there could be “understanding and 
wholehearted co-operation on the functional level” (p. 
33). Finally, the arguments pro and con “The Teach- 
ing of Religion in the Publie Schools” are marshaled 
effectively by Fount W. Mattox in his Ph.D. thesis 
submitted to the George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Most of the book consists of long quotations, with 
neither the historical writings nor the best recent ones 
sufficiently represented. 

The foregoing pages illustrate a variety of ap- 
proaches to the teaching of religion, whether directly 
in church-sponsored schools or indirectly in the form 
of moral-ethical-spiritual values in the public schools. 
If complete agreement in any one phase is hardly to 
be anticipated, there is nonetheless room for belief 
that some co-operation will result in order to get some- 
thing accomplished. In all probability, proponents of 
particular philosophies and practices will continue to 
release their views in the hope that they might attract 
an ever-widening audience. We can also expect a 
great deal of controversial literature on the teaching 
of secularist values in the public schools. Let it be 
hoped that discussion and debate will not degenerate 
into defamation and denunciation. 
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CONFORMITY OR INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM 

THE attacks on American education have had some 
salutary effects. If these are not as yet very notice- 
able so far as public-school systems are concerned, the 
reason is probably to be found in the fact that they 
are so beset by the material problems of finance and 
building accommodations and equipment to meet the 
increased enrollments that the larger issues have for 
the time being had to be laid aside. This is not a 
serious detriment, for there is always the danger that 
pressure might be brought to bear by the erities to 
put their views over in return for support on the 
economic issues. 

At the 
challenge of the critics has alerted all concerned to 
restate and reaffirm the ideal of freedom of inquiry 


college and university levels, however, the 


and freedom of teaching as basic to the very existence 
of higher education. Both commencement speeches at 
the end of the past academie year and convocation 
addresses at the opening of the new were devoted to 
a reassertion of these social purposes that give mean- 
ing to education. 

Thus Carter Davidson, president, Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), at the opening service of the 


college took as his text St. Paul’s “Be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind.” The essence of Dr. 
Davidson's argument was that “this is the path which 
education must follow rather than one of conformity 
or nonconformity or reform.” In a culture in which 
virtually every means of communication tends to en- 
courage “Keeping up with the Joneses” and to base 
appeals on the ground that “Everybody’s doing (or 
wearing) it,” herdmindedness or conformity may easily 
It is true that independent think- 
ing has long been put forward as a cardinal principle 


become habitual. 


of education, but even those who were most vociferous 


in their attacks on indoctrination were themselves 
most suecessful in cultivating conformity of mind. 
The task of education at all levels is to cultivate that 
intellectual insight that will resist the “many tempta- 
tions to conformity” which leads too often to “the 
The task of higher 


education is thus defined by Dr. Davidson: 


stagnation of a whole society.” 


During the years of higher education, the college fae- 
ulty must try to transform the student and through him 
the society of which he is to be a part by the renewing 
of his mind with new attitudes toward himself, toward 
other people, toward the physical universe, and toward 


the realm of ideas, beauty, and religion.—I. L. K 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT BY RAYMOND 
WALTERS ON ENROLLMENTS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AN unexpected upsurge in the number of college 
freshmen this fall has checked the downward trend 
of total enrollments of full-time students in American 
universities and four-year colleges, according to re- 
ports received from 507 approved institutions by Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the University of Cinein- 
nati. A year ago eight out of every ten approved 
institutions reported decreases in totals of full-time 
students, while this fall only four out of ten have 
decreases, and about two out of ten show no change. 
The explanation, according to Dr. Walters, lies in 
yar and economic conditions which are stimulating 
high-school pupils to go to college, with the result 
that there are more freshmen this fall in about 65 
The 


toward more college freshmen is apparent from coast 


per cent of the institutions reporting. trend 
to coast—from Harvard University, with a 10-per-cent 
freshman increase, to the University of California 
which reports 6 per cent more new undergraduates; 
and from the University of Michigan, with 29 per cent 
more freshmen, to the University of Texas, with 12 
per cent more. 

Typical returns indicate considerable gains in engi- 
neering and business courses and some increases in 
The 


smallest freshmen increase is in liberal-arts courses. 


students preparing for public-school teaching. 


Only a tiny fraction of college freshmen are Korean 
War veterans entering under the educational benefits 
The 
ficiaries will not begin until next year partially to 
replace on the campus the World War II veterans. 

The spurt in the number of college freshmen is the 


voted by Congress last July. new GI _ bene- 


more significant, says Dr. Walters, because it proceeds 
from a reduced pool of seniors in American high 
schools where, because of the low birthrate of the mid- 
There 


appear to be two explanations for the increased fresh- 


1930’s, pupil attendance is definitely down. 
man enrollment. The first is the widespread publicity 
given to national needs in technology, school teaching, 
nursing, and other fields; the second, the attraction 
of the current Selective Service policy of deferring 
from immediate drafting those young men who do well 


in college courses. 


Notes ad News 
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This report of current enrollment trends by Dr. 
Walters will be followed by his detailed study which 
will be published in ScHoo, anp Society, December 
20. In an analysis of 480 tabulated reports of esti- 
mated attendance submitted by types of institutions, 
Dr. Walters notes the following: 


Of 480 institutions of all types reporting full-time 
enrollments, 40 per cent show decreases from last year 
of 1 to 30 per cent; 24 per cent show no change; 36 per 
cent show increases from 1 to 60 per cent. 

Of 90 colleges for women only, 39 per cent report de- 
23 per cent, no change; 38 per cent, increases 
up to 20 per cent. 

Of 57 colleges for men only, 37 per cent report de- 
creases; 30 per cent, no change; 33 per cent, increases 
up to 15 per cent. 


creases; 


Of 44 public universities, 41 per cent show decreases; 
20 per cent, no change; 39 per cent, increases. 

Of 27 private universities, 48 per cent report decreases ; 
26 per cent, no change; 28 per cent, increases. 

Of 310 arts and sciences colleges, 41 per cent show 
decreases; 25 per cent, no change; 34 per cent, increases. 

Of 26 technological colleges, 23 per cent report de- 
creases; 19 per cent, no change; 58 per cent, increases. 

Of 73 teachers colleges, 39 per cent report decreases; 
23 per cent, no change; 38 per cent, in¢reases. 

As to freshmen in the 480 institutions of all types, 19 
per cent have decreases; 15 per cent, no change; 66 per 
cent, increases. 


A RESOLUTION OF THE U. S. NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 

THE United States National Commission for Unesco 
at its meeting in Washington (D. C.), October 2-4, 
adopted the following resolution: 

Because statements have recently appeared alleging 
that the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO is 
engaged in supporting the concepts of One World Gov- 
ernment and One World Citizenship, and because such 
statements have no basis in fact. 


This commission reaffirms support of its program for 
the education of peoples to live as citizens of sovereign 
states in a community of all mankind, preserving the 
values of diverse cultures and the rights and responsi- 
bilities of national citizenship. 


Walter H. C. Laves, formerly deputy director-gen- 
eral of Unesco, was elected chairman of the commission 
to succeed Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Albert C. Jacobs, whose appointment as chancellor, 
University of Denver, was reported in Scnoou AND 
Soctery, June 25, 1949, on October 17 was named 
president, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), to sue- 


ceed G. Keith Funston, whose appointment as presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange was reported 
in these columns, August 25, 1951. 


Marian W. Smith, formerly director of admissions, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, has succeeded 
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L. Gertrude Angell as headmistress, Buffalo (N. Y) 
Miss Angell’s retirement in June, 1952, 
after 52 years of service was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 9, 1951. 


Seminary. 


Appleton Seaverns, formerly head of the department 
of French, Kingswood School (Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.), has succeeded Conrad Hahn as headmaster, 
Suffield (Conn.) Schools. Mr. Hahn, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in Scoot anp Society, March 
29, 1941, has succeeded Frederick B. Wierk as head- 
master, Unquowa School (Bridgeport, Conn.). 


Prescott C. Cleveland, who has been a member of the 
staff of Blake School (Hopkins, Minn.) since 1930, 
, was recently appointed to the headmastership. 


G. McDonald Garrett, formerly assistant head- 
master, Detroit University School (Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.), has been named headmaster, Park School 


(Indianapolis). 


Correction: In reporting the appointment of Hale 
V. Davis as president, Colorado Baptist College, an 
error was made in the date of the opening of the new 
institution. The college is expected to open on Sep- 
tember 6, 1953, in the Denver area, not September 6 
of this year, as implied in the item in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 13. 

The Reverend Kevin Keelan, T.O.R., a member of 
the staff in philosophy, Saint Franeis College 
(Loretto, Pa.), has assumed additional duties as dean 
of students. 


Verne M. Yahne was recently appointed dean, 
Lindsey Wilson College (Columbia, Ky.). 


Marjorie W. Sallie, whose appointment as dean of 
guls, St. Stephen’s School (Austin, Tex.), was re- 
ported in Scuoot anv Society, June 10, 1950, has 
assumed new duties as dean of girls, Birch Wathen 
School (New York 25). 


Raymond J. Stanley, assistant professor of radio 
education and production manager, station WHA, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
project director of the university’s Television Labo- 
ratory. John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, is chairman of a special television-research com- 
mittee that has as its members: Richard C. Church, 
associate professor of music; Burton R. Fisher, pro- 
fessor of sociology; Chester W. Harris, associate 
professor of education; M. Leslie Holt, professor of 
chemistry; Bryant E. Kearl, associate professor of 
journalism; Lowell E. Noland, professor of zoology; 
Robert L. Reynolds, professor of history; William H. 
Sewell, professor of rural sociology; Kurt F. Wendt, 
professor of mechanical engineering; and William S. 
Middleton, dean, Medical School. Consultants for 
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the committee are Glenn Koehler, professor of elec- 
trical engineering; Walter A. Wittich, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Mr. Stanley; and Harold B. 
McCarty, director, division of radio education. Ray- 
mond Ek. Lindgren, Aage Eifring, and Georg Karlsson 
have been added to the staff of the department of 
Scandinavian-area studies. Mr. Lindgren, formerly 
an instructor in the Seandinavian-area program, the 
University of Minnnesota, is teaching history and 
political science; Mr. Eifring, of Norway, is assisting 
Einar Haugen, chairman of the department, in the 
teaching of Seandinavian languages; and Mr. Karls- 
son, a sociologist of the University of Upsala (Swe- 


‘den), lectures on secial trends in Scandinavia. 


Russell E. Helmick, formerly principal, Holmes 
High School, Covington (Ky.), has been appointed 
to a professorship and named director of an expanded 
school-guidanee service, College of Education, Loui- 

t 


siana State University. 


Barbara A. Wells, whose appointment as alumnae 
secretary and director of women’s placement, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, September 28, 1946, has been named director 


of admissions for women. 


Dodd Vernon was recently appointed director of 
publie relations, Union College (Barbourville, Ky.). 


The Reverend Arthur H. Maynard, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of religion, Williamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), was reported in ScHoon 
anv Society, September 9, 1950, was recently ap- 
pointed associate professor. of religion and chairman 
of the department, University of Miami (Coral 
Gables, Fla.). 

The Reverend John W. Johnnaber, whose appoint- 
ment as director of religious life, Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 27, 1950, has been named Luella F. 
Stewart Professor of Bible, National College for 
‘hristian Workers (Kansas City, Mo.). 

The Reverend Leroy Victor Cleveland, who has 
been on leave of absence for the past year from New 
England College (Henniker, N. H.) on a writing as- 
signment, has returned to the staff of the department 
Mr. Cleveland is the author of “The 
Messiah” and editor of the High Way Magazine. 


John N. Hazard, Howard R. Marraro, John Maurice 
Clark, Osamu Shimuzu, Albert G. Hart, Henry C. 
Hatfield, and Donald M. Frame of Columbia Univer- 


sity are on leave of absence during the 1952-53 aca- 


of education. 


demie year for various assignments in Europe and 
Asia under Fulbright grants. Dr. Hazard, professor 


of law, is lecturing in the London School of Economies 
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and Cambridge University; Dr. Marraro, associate 
professor of Italian, will lecture on cultural history 
and Italo-American cultural relations in Italian uni- 
versities; Dr. Clark, professor of economics, is lectur- 
ing in Oxford University; Dr. Shimuzu, associate in 
Japanese, is doing research in Far Eastern literature 
in Keio University (Toyko); Dr. Hart, professor of 
economies Is field in the 


University of Paris; Dr. Hatfield, associate professor 


conducting research in his 
of German, research in German literature in the Uni- 
Vienna; and Dr. 
French, research in Romance literature in 


versity of Frame, associate pro- 
fessor of 


the universities of Bordeaux and Paris. 
Ruth A. Wilcox, whose appointment as dean of 


Marietta (Ohio) College, was reported in 


AND SocietTy, March 22, 1947, has been pro- 


women, 
Scnoon 
moted to an associate professorship of speech and 
drama, as announced by the college, October 10. 
Others promoted include: to an associate professor- 
B. Lillian Nelson (head of 


prot ssorships, 


ship of home economies 
the department); and to assistant 
Poul R. Gawthrop and Wen-Yu 
and business administration), Melvin W. Ecke (politi- 


Cheng (economics 
eal science, director of adult education), and Robert 
J. Taylor (history). 

The following were recently appointed to assistant 
astern Washington College of 
Education (Cheney) : N. William Newsom (secondary 


edueation), Karl Morrison (art), Richard H. Hagelin 


professorships in 


(health and physieal education), Sygmunt J. Gasi- 


orowske (history), Wesley Hunner (English), and 


Garland A. Haas (accounting). 


Among recent appointments to the staff of New 
State (Montclair) are the 
following: Orpha M. L. Lutz 
(psychology) and John H. Manning (mathematies) ; 
Sheft 


Jersey Teachers College 


assistant professors, 


and instructors, T. J. (director, television-in- 
edueation program), Dorothy June Morse (musie), 
Eleanor Goff (dance and physical education), Ber- 
trand P. Boucher (geography), and Mary Sandor 


Valasky (chemistry). 


Amos M. Anderson and Georgia Lightfoot were re- 
cently appointed assistant professors of education, 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). Other appoint- 
ments include: assistant professors, Edward M. Anson 
Katz (accounting), and Harry 
Hf. Rains and instructors, Frank 
Lasak, Myron Robinson, and Azelle (mathe- 
maties), Carrie E. Attmore and Aaron Wold (chem- 
istry), Katz Harold 
(management), Edward F. Robinson (history), Her- 


(finance), Milton J. 
(management) ; 
3rown 
Sydney (biology), Lazarus 
bert D. Rosenbaum (political science), and Albert 


Tepper (music). 
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Jason L. Saunders was recently appointed assistant 
professor of philosophy, Ripon ( Wis.) College. 


IIollis W. Huston, whose appointment as instructor 
in religion, Amherst (Mass.) College, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 30, 1949, has been ap- 
pointed to the department of religion, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas 1, Tex.). 

Charles A. Stephenson was recently appointed to the 
staff of the department of music, Lon Morris College 
(Jacksonville, Tex.). 

Henry Holland, Charles Crain, and John H. Whitte- 
more have been apointed instructors in the depart- 
ment of modern languages, Colby College (Water- 
ville, Maine). 


” 


M. Eunice Hilton, dean, College of Home Economies, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been elected vice- 
president, Association for Higher Education, NEA, 
to succeed Francis P. Clarke, professor of philosophy, 
University of Pennsylvania, whose election was re- 
ported in Scuoo anp Socisry, December 1, 1951. 


Dr. Hilton is the first woman to hold this office. 


Robert S. Waldrop, formerly dean of students, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville 5, Tenn.), has been 
appointed chief of the new vocational-counseling pro- 
gram in the department of medicine and surgery, 
Veterans Administration, effective July 1, 1952. In- 
quiries concerning the new program may be addressed 
to Dr. Waldrop, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Frederick James Moffitt, executive assistant to Lewis 
A. Wilson, New York State Education Commissioner, 
has been appointed acting associate commissioner for 
elcmentary, secondary, and adult education to serve 
until a suecessor to Claude L. Kulp can be selected. 
Dr. Kulp’s appointment as professor of education 
and supervisor of the experimental project in teacher 
education, Cornell University, was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, October 4. 


Coming Events 


The 17th Educational Conference, under the aus- 
pices of the Educational Reeords Bureau and the 
American Council on Education, will be held at the 
Ilotel Roosevelt, New York 17, Qetober 30 and 31. 
The theme is “Modern Edueational Problems,” and a 
number of prominent educators will discuss different 
phases of the topie. 

The 6th annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Remedial Teaching will be held at Hunter 
College, New York 21, October 31 and November 1. 
Specialists in the various subject-matter fields will 


address the meetings. 





OcToser 25, 1952 
Recent Deaths 
George Neander Bauer, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, University of New Hampshire, died, October 
13, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Bauer had served 
as teacher (1594-95) in a high school in Minnesota; 
instructor in mathematics (1895-98), the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; instructor (1900-02), the University 
of Minnesota; and assistant professor (1902-07) and 
professor (1907-42), University of New Hampshire. 


Brother Charles Ambrose, F.S.C., member of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and assistant pro- 
fessor of history and religion, Manhattan College 
(New York 71), died, October 13, at the age of fifty- 
nine years. Brother Ambrose had taught at St. 
Mary’s High School (Waltham, Mass.) and Christian 
Brothers Academy (Albany, N. Y.), and had served as 
director (1932-35), La Salle Institute (Troy, N. Y.), 
and director (1935-41), La Salle Military Academy 
(Oakland, N. Y.), and (1941-47), La Salle Academy 
(Providence, R. 1.), before going to Manhattan Col- 


lege in 1947. 


The Reverend Louis John Sieck, president, Con- 
(Saint died, 
October 14, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Sieck had served pastorates (1904-43), in Hamburg 


cordia Theological Seminary Louis), 


(Minn.) and Saint Louis, before becoming president 
(1943) of Concordia Theological Seminary. 


Walter Lowrie Hervey, former chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, died, October 14, at the age of ninety 
Dr. Hervey 


years. y had served as teacher of Latin 
and Greek (1886-89) in the city’s secondary schools; 
professor of history and institutes of education and 
dean of faculty (1889-91), acting president (1591- 
92), and president (1892-97), New York Teachers 
College Univer- 


sity); and examiner, Board of Edueation (1898-32). 


(now Teachers College, Columbia 


Isaac Thomas, head of the department of Latin, 
Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.), died, October 16, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Mr. 
the school as instructor in Bible, English, Greek, 


Thomas had served 
German, history, and algebra (since 1915) and as 


alumni director (since 1951). 


John Fero Lane, professor of chemistry, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, October 17, 
at the age of thirty-six years. Dr. Lane had served as 
instructor in chemistry (1941-45), Princeton Uni- 
versity, and assistant professor (1945-49), associate 
professor (1949-52), and professor (since July, 1952), 
Rutgers University. 

John Harrison McKenzie, dean, Port Huron (Mich.) 
Junior College, died, October 18, at the age of sixty 
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years. Mr. McKenzie had served as teacher of science 


(1912-14), Munising (Mich.) High School; teacher 
of electricity (1914-17, 1920-21), Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis; principal (1921-23) in 
the public schools of Port Huron; and dean (since 


1223), Port Huron Junior College. 

Walter Romny Pate, president emeritus, Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Peru), died, October 19, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Pate had served 
as superintendent of schools (1896-1900), Danbury, 
(1900-02), Trenton, (1902-05), Gratton, (1905-10), 
Sydney, and (1910-23), Alliance, all in Nebraska; 
and president (1923-46), Nebraska State Teachers 


College. ‘ 
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AUBREY, EDWIN E. The Religious Element in Higher 
iducation. Pp. 25. The Edwin W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, New Haven 11, Conn. 1952. 25 cents; quantity 
rates. 





e 
lucation for ALL American Youth: A Further Look. 
Pp. xi+402. Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. $2.00. 
A revised edition. 

oe 

“valuation: Report of the 6th Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education and Administration. Pp. 44. Cen- 
ter for Educational Service, College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens. 1952. 

The conference was held at the Ohio University Elementary 
School, June 10-15, loz. 
-_ 

HACKER, LOUIS M., AND HELENE S. ZAHLER. 
The United States in the 20th Century. Pp. xvi + 695. 
Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 
1 39652. 26.50. 

Dean Hacker has been concerned, more particularly, with 
the political and economic portions of this book ; Dr. Zahler 
with the secial, cultural, and intellectual aspeets, each, 
however, assumes responsibility for the whole. 

@ 

HARTFORD, ELLIS F. ‘‘Emphasizing Moral and 
Spiritual Values in a Kentueky High School.’’ Bureau 
of School Service Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 92. College of 
Edueation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1952. 
50 cents. 

The development of what has been termed “The Kentucky 
Movement”; a program of emphasis upon moral and 
spiritual values in publie education has particular sig- 
nificance in its timelessness. 

e 

HEFFNER, RICHARD D. A Documentary History of 
the United States. Pp. 287. The New American Li- 
brary of World‘ Literature, Ine., New York 22. 1952, 
35 cents. 

This is an invaluable book, both as a source book of hard- 
to-find decuments and as a stimulating guide to a fuller 
understanding of America’s past and present. 


e 
HUNTER, GUY. ‘‘Residential Colleges: Some New De- 
velopments in British Adult Edueation.’’ Occasional 
Papers No. 1. Pp. 77. The Fund for Adult Eduea- 
tion, 914 East Green Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 1952, 
Single copies free; quantity rates on application. 
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KATONA, GEORGE (in collaboration with Albert Lau- the practical limitations as well as of the potentialities 
terbach). The People versus Inflation; An Education of Point Four in action. 
Resource Unit. PartsIl and Il. Pp. 36. Government e 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. WEINBERG, S. KIRSON. Society and Personality Dis- 
Part II embraces Teaching Aids, by Julian C. Aldrich, orders. Pp. viii+536. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Edythe J. Gaines, and John Bowman Clemm. | rhis is put 11. 1952. $5.75. 
preted ES: SNe Ae Lee eee oe ey ae This is intended as an integrated analysis of disordered 
i e behavior from social-psychological and sociological view- 
points. 
KEMPFER, HOMER, AND WILLIAM R. WOOD. e 
‘*Financing Adult Education in Selected Schools and WILBUR, EARL MORSE. A History of Unitarianism: 
Community Colleges.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bul- In Transylvania, England, and America. Pp. x +518. 
letin No. 8. Pp. iv+27. Government Printing Office, Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 15 cents. $7.50. 
e This work completes the author's Unitarian History; the 
previous volume was titled “A History of Unitarianism: 
KUNITZ, STANLEY J.. AND HOWARD HAYCRAFT Socinianism and Its Antecedents.” 
(Editors). British Authors before 1800: A Biograph- ® 
ical Dictionary. Pp. vi + 584. Illustrated. The H. W. WILLIAMS, Ba PAUL. What Americans Believe and 
Wilson Company, New York 52. 1952. $6.00. How They Worship. Pp.x +400. Harper & Brothers, 
The editors are to be congratulated for the inclusion of New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 
critical comments, a list of each author's principal works, This is a discussion of the role of religion in shaping 
ee a See eee ee American life and contends that religion, far from being 
e outmoded, is one of the major forces in er vag 0 AD i 
LAmDt, HASNT W, Gite). Need: deen | ee eee eee 
Awakening in America. Pp. 30. League for Indus- e 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3. WRIGHT, GRACE S. ‘‘Core Curriculum Development: 
1952. 25 cents. Problems and Practices.’’ Office of Edueation, FSA, 
A symposium. Bulletin No. 5. Pp. vi+104. Government Printing 
“ Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 30 cents. 
MACKINTOSH, HELEN K. ‘‘How Children Learn to This bulletin brings together from several sources informa- 
Read.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 7. tion on the what and the how of core-curriculum practice. 
Pp iii+16. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 15 cents. 
This subscribes to the philosophy of The Place of Subjects 
series, published in 1949. 





: In 1918 

MORRIS, WOODROW WILBERT (Editor). Preparing 

for a Medical Education and Practice: A Symposium —Carnegie organizations established TIAA to 

Presented at the $d Annual Premedical Conference at serve the life insurance and annuity needs of the 
the State University of Iowa, November 9, 1951. EDs : l 

vii+27. State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 1952. eee se 


« In 1952 


POOL, ITHIEL DE SOLA, et al. ‘‘Symbols of De - 7 
racy.’’ Series C: Symbol Studies  apeig ea xi + 80. —TIAA establishes the new College Retirement 


‘*Symbols of Internationalism.’’ Series C; Symbol Equities Fund, companion to but distinct from 
Studies No. 3. Pp. 73. Hoover Institute Studies, TIAA. This plan permits a portion of annuity 
4, Tote, ° Bie i Yo li 4) _ . . 

ager ada Press, Stanford, Calif. 1952. premiums to be invested in common stocks and 
NE .25. : a : 
The introduction to Study No. 3 is by Quincy Wright, the provides a program designed to keep step with 
University of Chicago; to Study No. 4, by Peter H. economic trends and living costs. 
Odegard of the University of California. 


@ 

SAYRE, WALLACE S., AND CLARENCE E. THUR- 
BER. Training for Specialized Mission Personnel. Write TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 
Pp. xiili+ 85. Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 1952. $1.00. 


This survey is concerned with the training of personnel of TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
the United States Government in the period immediately ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


before or soon after they begin work overseas. 


Individuals Groups 


° a hac 
SHARP, WALTER R. International Technical Assist- COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
ance; Programs and Organization. Pp. xi+146. Pub- 
lic Administration Service. 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- EQUITIES FUND 
cago 37, 1952. $2.50. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


These programs involve patterns of organization and pro- 
cedure for which few directly applicable precedents exist. 
It is hoped to provide a more realistic understanding of 
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